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Visit of Prime Minister 
Souvanna Phouma of Laos 


The Prime Minister’s Toast at a White House Luncheon 
in His Honor. October 20, 1967 


Mr. President, I am deeply touched by your words, 
not only for myself but for my country. 


There is no merit to my actions, because for a very 
long time now I have sacrificed myself for my country 
and for the well-being of my fellow citizens. 


In spite of the war, we have wanted to keep a demo- 
cratic regime. And thus it was that when the government 
asked His Majesty to dissolve the National Assembly, we 
decided that, in spite of the war, we would afford the 
luxury of new general elections. 


We are happy to see this new Assembly showing great 
understanding of the action we have undertaken. 


This year the budget was voted unanimously as were 
also the few changes in the Cabinet of the government. 


I do want to bring into our government those young 
men who have come back from foreign countries with 
degrees and training, because we need to train replace- 
ment cadres. 


I am happy to be able to include in our government 
some of these dynamic young men who have come back 
to the country and who render sterling service to our 
country. We are thankful to these youths, because in 
coming years they will bring to us the dynamic force 
which will help us bring about the development of the 


economy and the success of the social action we have 
undertaken. 


Earlier, Mr. President, you spoke of people in control 
of their own destiny. We certainly agree. Whatever may 
be said by some other powers who call us lackeys of the 
United States, I can say proudly that we shall never 
accept anything that is against our interests. 

But we have common interests. We are grateful that 
you came, as you came to France in 1917-18, as you came 
to Europe in 1944. 
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We are grateful that you came to Indochina to help 
us survive. If it weren’t for your presence, Laos and, in- 


deed, all of Southeast Asia, would fall under Communist 
influence. 


As I was saying a few moments ago, if tomorrow South 
Vietnam became Communist, all that would be left for 
us to do would be simply to pack up and go. 


But in spite of the war, we must remain human and 
seek peace together. It is to avoid war in Laos that I have 
been following my policy of neutrality now for almost 
10 years and I am happy to see that more and more 
countries today share in this idea. 

But with a state of war also having been so close in 
the Middle East, it is in the interest of all, in view of the 
scope of nuclear progress of today, that as we continue 
to make war we build for peace also; as we make war 
we must continue to build hospitals. 

And as I voice this hope that we may one day reach 
the state of peaceful coexistence advocated now for almost 


10 years, I ask you to share with me a toast to the health 
of the President of the United States. 


NOTE: Prince Souvanna Phouma spoke in the Family Dining Room 
at the White House. For the President’s toast at the luncheon, see 
last week’s issue (3 Weekly Comp. Pres. Docs., p. 1455). 


Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1968 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill But 
Expressing Concern Over Certain of Its Provisions. 


October 21, 1967 


I have signed the Military Construction Authorization 
Act for fiscal year 1968. 

This measure authorizes $2.3 billion for the construc- 
tion of such projects as air bases, hospitals, barracks, and 
naval depots. It will help provide the brick and mortar 
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to modernize our military installations not only in South- 
east Asia, but throughout the world. 


In signing this bill, however, I must express my concern 
over three provisions which are inconsistent with the 
sound management of America’s military establishment 
and raise questions concerning the constitutional separa- 
tion of powers. 


The first provision requires the continued operation of 
the Naval Academy’s dairy farm. It provides that only 
an act of Congress can ever close that farm down. 


Thus the Congress, which has given the Navy Depart- 
ment authority over the world’s most powerful fleet, has 
withdrawn the Department’s authority over 380 cows. 


The second provision goes far beyond dairy farms. It 
freezes the present geographic boundaries of the 11 Naval 
Districts. It also freezes the location of their headquarters. 
And it provides that no less than a rear admiral can 
command each district. 


But times change and requirements change. And the 
American taxpayers, in the interest of efficiency, expect 
the Government to change too. I believe that this restric- 
tion is detrimental to sound management practices. I 
believe that the Department of Defense should retain the 
flexibility it needs to organize and manage its internal 
affairs properly. 

The third provision prevents the Department of the 
Army from closing Fort DeRussy, Hawaii. Again, it singles 
out one installation and says that only the Congress can 
order it closed. And again, efficiency and good manage- 
ment within the Defense Establishment are threatened 
by such inflexibility. 

Just because a piece of real estate has always been used 
for military purposes in the past does not mean that it 
must be so used forever. Federal property is not the ex- 
clusive domain of any department or agency. It belongs 
to all of the people, and it must be used for the benefit of 
all of the people. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 11722, which contains the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1968, is Public Law 90-110. 
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The Vice President’s Trip to 
Southeast Asia 


Announcement of Additions to Vice President 
Humphrey’s Itinerary. October 23, 1967 


At the invitation of the Government of Malaysia, Vice 
President Humphrey will visit Kuala Lumpur Novem- 
ber 1-3. 

The Vice President also will visit Jakarta at the invita- 
tion of the Government of Indonesia, November 3-7. 

Further details regarding these visits will be announced 
later. 


NOTE: On October 20, the White House announced that Vice 
President Humphrey would head the United States delegation to 
inauguration ceremonies in the Republic of Vietnam on October 31. 


Demonstrations on Vietnam 


The President’s Memorandum to the Secretary of 
Defense and to the Attorney General. 
October 23, 1967 


MEMORANDUM FOR Honorable Robert S. McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense; Honorable Ramsey Clark, The 
Attorney General 


I know that all Americans share my pride in the men 
in uniform and the civilian law enforcement personnel 
for their outstanding service in the Nation’s Capital 
during the last two days. 

Their mission was trying and difficult. They performed 
it with restraint, firmness and professional skill. Their 
actions stand in sharp contrast to the irresponsible acts 
of violence and lawlessness by many of the demonstrators. 

They return to their regular posts of duty with the 
respect and appreciation of their President and their 
Nation. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 





INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
COMMERCIAL, CLERICAL, AND 
TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES 


The President’s Remarks to Delegates to the Federation’s 15th Triennial 


Congress. October 23, 1967 


President Suffridge, and delegates to the inaugural session of the 15th 


triennial congress: 


It is a very great pleasure for me to welcome you here for your first 


conference in this hemisphere. 


I have been familiar with your work—your good work—for many 


years. 
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In 1961, I took one of the most rewarding and exciting trips of my 
life with your President—Jim Suffridge. Together we visited a number 
of your countries on a mission for President Kennedy. It was on that 
journey—with Mr. Suffridge as my guide—that I saw some of the 
worldwide activities of FIET. 

I saw then in other lands what I knew well in my own—working 
people building better lives for themselves and better futures for their 
families through their labor organizations. I saw schools, new housing 
and health clinics, credit unions and cooperatives which had been created 
largely with the help of trade unions. 

As you meet to study the problems and the promise of tomorrow, 
I join you as one who shares your vision of the good life. I come as a 
representative of 200 million people who want very much to see a world 

—in which all the guns of war are stilled; 

—in which every nation is free to mark its own course; 

—in which every man is able to build—through his own effort— 

fulfillment for himself and opportunity for his children. 

We can agree quickly, I think, that this is the goal we all seek— 
because we are not the first to actually put it into words. In this generation, 
many men from many lands have talked hopefully of a stable world of 
growing promise—because for the first time in man’s history it is realistic 
to think in global terms about improving man’s condition. 

The fact that mankind now can rid this planet of ignorance and 
hunger is one of the most awesome bits of knowledge we live with. 

It is history’s cruel paradox that man should finally acquire this 
ability, after all his years of struggle, just as he also gains the power to 
destroy his race. 

The rest of his story will be told—if it is told at all—in terms of 
which power he actually employs. 

He can use his atomic might to make the deserts of the world 
bloom—or to incinerate his planet. 

We can use our science to develop weapons that dwarf the mind— 
or to expand men’s minds with learning. 

We can commit our sons to a new generation of peril—or leave them 
the foundation stones for a new civilization. 


The will to live is the strongest human impulse. It generates a 
stubborn optimism which runs deep in the human spirit. 

An eloquent American writer has given it voice in our time when he 
said, “I believe that man will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is 
immortal, not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible 
voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and 
sacrifice and endurance.” 

William Faulkner spoke those words almost two decades ago. It is 
a measure of how far we have come that they sounded braver when they 
were spoken than they do as we meet here today. 

The great victories of reason and agreement, which can assure the 
survival of the human race, still are in front of us. 

The ones behind us are modest and small. 

But they are victories nonetheless. 


We have not yet passed safely through the danger we have created. 
But we have walked far enough to dare to hope that we will make it. 
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The fact that war itself has not yet disappeared is a matter of infinite 
tragedy. 

Many thousands of our countrymen are today involved in a bitter 
conflict in a land far away—because armed invaders try to impose their 
will on their neighbor. 

In every way we can, we search for peace in Vietnam. But we appear 
to be searching alone. Those who began the war are not willing to sit 
down and with us explore the ways to end it. They cling stubbornly to 
the belief that their aggression will be rewarded—by our frustration, by 
our impatience, or by our unwillingness to stay the course. 

It will not be so. 

Peace and stability will come to Asia only when the aggressors know 
that they cannot take another people’s land by force. 

Our Asian allies fighting beside us believe this. 

And so do the leaders and the peoples of those free nations that are 
standing there in the path of conquest. 

But to end the threat of war, we must do even more than keep 
aggression in check. 

As all of you know, most wars are bred in conditions of human 
misery. Aggressors are boldest when they can exploit a people’s discontent. 

This discontent churns in a world where illiteracy cripples two-fifths 
of the adult population—and where disease still dooms millions of chil- 
dren to an early death. 

The experience of the last decade proves that violence erupts most 
often in the nations which are the poorest. 

The great work of our day, therefore, is to change the conditions 
that breed and encourage war—to do something about the old tyrannies 


of hunger, disease, ignorance, and poverty which still enslave two-thirds 
of the human race. 


That work has well started. 

I am very proud of the role my own country has played in the 
beginning of this worthy adventure. A leading public figure of a free 
Asian country recently said about the United States—and I quote him: 
“. . . This is perhaps the first time in history that a world power has 
consciously used its strength and wealth to promote the interests of weak 
and poor nations.” 

So on behalf of our people, I believe that tribute is well deserved. 
The American people have used their resources in a constructive and 
a compassionate way—because we have had to learn quickly the lessons 
which history forced upon us overnight. 

Today, history teaches us all a new lesson. 


A concept of world order already is quietly emerging which, we 
believe, offers the world its best chance for constructive change. 

It is a new sense of community. It links together states that share a 
common geography. 

There is no word which can adequately describe it and convey the 
excitement and the hope it generates. But, for want of a better term, we 
have all started calling it regionalism. 


It is built on an idea which has grown rapidly in the minds of many 
men. It is simply this—despite the spirit of nationalism, the problems 
of an area respect no national borders. There is a belief that action can 
be more effective when it is taken in unison. There is a determination 
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to work together in shaping a common destiny, through economic 
development. 

The logic of this idea first became evident in Europe. The chaos of 
war had forced the leaders of Western Europe to look with new insight 
into the old patterns of rivalry. They reached a significant conclusion. 
They saw that the more they could travel together, the faster they could 
move to a prosperous future. Going it alone, perhaps they would never 
make it. So the European Common Market was a result of this thinking. 

In Latin America, economic integration is clearly seen as the key 
which can unlock the strength dreamed of for centuries. 

In Asia the same idea has now begun—for the very first time—to 
persuade separate nations of their common purpose. 

Africa, too, is feeling the stirrings of this regional spirit. 

Only in the Middle East do ancient rivalries and frustrations still 
seem to inhibit the prospects of cooperation. But in our search for new 
solutions to old challenges, there is hope even here that men will look 
together at the problems they share. 

Nowhere is the road easy, and nowhere has that road yet been fully 
traveled. But men and nations are today moving ahead together. 

In my years of public life, no development in world affairs has given 
me more encouragement. Because behind the headlines of crisis, a new 
spirit of progress has been quietly at work. 

The United States of America will continue to encourage its devel- 
opment and continue to support its growth. 


But the world itself remains man’s first community. And his prob- 
lems still must be met on a global basis—weather control, for example, 
and the spread of nuclear weapons, and international monetary reform. 

And then world trade is another. 


It was just 5 years ago—I know you will remember—that the major 
trading countries began the most ambitious round of trade negotiations 
that had ever been undertaken. Because these talks were initiated by a 


great American President, they took his name, and became known as the 
Kennedy Round. 


This past summer, the Kennedy Round was successfully concluded. 
It brought tariff reductions greater than any known in our history. It 
moved the world closer to the healthy trading conditions on which the 
prosperity of many nations depends. 


It was a historic landmark in the efforts of all of us to create a 
sounder world community. 


Preserving the gains won in the Kennedy Round is now essential to 
the harmony and well-being of all of us. 


It will not be easy. Freer trade often causes temporary but painful 
dislocations. And today, once again, we hear protectionist voices rising 
out of the past. 


But larger interests just must prevail. We must consider our common 
goals: 


—to protect our consumers; 
—to promote healthy. and competitive industry and agriculture ; 
—to raise the productivity and wages of our workers. 


We have an enormous stake in keeping and extending the benefits 
of 30 years of constructive trade policy. 
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And our overall interest lies in working together to establish new 
conditions for a peaceful and more prosperous world order. 

To the developing countries, striving to reach the 20th century 
industrial world, trade is the lifeline of hope. 

The leading nations of the free world are together studying ways to 
improve the trading position of those emerging nations. In the meantime, 
the Kennedy Round increases the trading opportunities that are so badly 
needed. 

That increase in strength is not enough to assure their industrial 
success, it is true. But it is a long step forward. 

Yes, as we meet here this morning, the world is moving fast. Devel- 
opments measured a step at a time may not stir the mind as forcefully 
as the headlong rush of crisis does. 

And through a generation of peril, progress has often moved forward 
by short steps. Yet those steps now add up to many, many miles. 

So I think, it is good for all of us, when we are burdened by the 
awareness of how far we must still go, to look back and reflect on how 
far we have come. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to try to—in my own humble 
way—point out some of the things that we have yet to do, and some of 
the things that we already have done. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:43 a.m. in the Regency Room at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. Delegates to the week-long conference included repre- 
sentatives from the Federation’s 112 affiliates in 62 countries. In his opening remarks, 
the President referred to James A. Suffridge of Washington, president of the Retail 


Clerks Internationa] Association and of the Federation. 





Solicitor General of the United States 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 
Erwin N. Griswold as Solicitor General. 


October 23, 1967 


Dean Griswold and Mrs. Griswold, Mr. Chief Justice, 
other members of the Court, Attorney General Clark, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


Today the people of the United States are a very 
fortunate client. For today they retain one of the Nation’s 
foremost lawyers. 

In Dean Erwin N. Griswold, the people have gained 
a brilliant advocate of their liberty, and a compassionate 
champion of their rights. A lawyer as well as a humanist, 
Dean Griswold appreciates the importance of law both 
to man’s civilization and to man’s spirit. 

He comes to this office when the law and its justice are 
profoundly affecting the daily lives of all of us. 

We are living through an era of revolution in human 
rights, and historic reversal of the old ways of injustice 
and intolerance. It is occurring in our classrooms, in our 
shops and our homes, and along our streets and our 
highways. But the abiding fact is that it is also taking 


place in the courts, the legislatures, and the voting booths 
of America. And to America’s lasting credit, this is a 
revolution of law, and within the law. 

This weekend, in a courtroom in Meridian, Mississippi, 
we saw another instance of this continuing revolution. 
Five years ago, another event in Mississippi—the integra- 
tion of the University—caused John F. Kennedy to tell 
the Nation: 


‘Americans are free . . . to disagree with the law but 
not to disobey it. . . . If this country should ever reach 
the point where any man or group of men by force or 
threat of force could long defy the commands of our 
court and our Constitution, then no law would stand free 
from doubt, no judge would be sure of his writ, and no 
citizen would be safe from his neighbors.” 

I am charging the Attorney General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, again today, to be sure to see that all 
Americans are guaranteed justice, not only to those who 


abide by the law, but justice to those who seek to thwart 
the law. 


In every triumph of justice all good people are the 
victors. The responsibility of seeking and the challenge of 
winning these triumphs are America’s charge to its 
Solicitor General. 
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Dean Griswold is not a newcomer to this office. He 
was a young attorney from Cleveland when he joined the 
Solicitor General’s office back in 1929. He remained 5 
years until he was appointed to the Harvard law faculty. 
His rapid rise to dean of the law school is impressive 
testimony to the quality of the man—and to the wisdom 
of the institution. 

His vision is broad; his compassion abundant; his 
dedication great—to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law. He has that special quality of tempering scholarly 
interpretation of the law with charm and good humor. 

His humor may be tested in his new office. A former 
Solicitor General, the late Justice Robert H. Jackson, 
said he used to make three arguments in every case he 
pieaded before the Supreme Court: 

“First came the one I planned. Second was the one 
actually presented. The third was the utterly devastating 
argument that I thought of after going to bed that night.” 

Dean Griswold, in the days ahead, your clients—the 
people of America—know you will not have many sleep- 
less nights thinking of what should have been said. 

We are all very grateful for your readiness to come 
here and serve your country in this most important as- 
signment. We all share the pride and the happiness of 
your gracious wife, Harriet, and your family. We all 
know that you will add a brilliant chapter to your career, 
to your office, and to our fortunes. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in the Cabinet Room at 


the White House. The oath of office was administered by Chief 
‘ Justice of the United States Earl Warren. 


Department of ‘Transportation 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Frank W. Lehan as Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation for Research and Technology. 
October 23, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Frank W. Lehan of California for appointment 
as Assistant Secretary of Transportation for Research and 
Technology. This is a position requiring Senate confir- 
mation and paying $27,000 a year. This post is the last 
Presidential appointive vacancy remaining in the new 
department. 

This assistant secretaryship requires a strong back- 
ground in systems engineering. A number of highly 
sophisticated technical judgments must be made over the 
next few years in a variety of scientific disciplines. 

Mr. Lehan has had a distinguished career in systems 
technology. He was born in Los Angeles on January 26, 
1923, and attended the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where he received the B.E.E. degree in 1944. He was 
elected to Sigma Xi and Tau Beta Pi honorary fraternities. 
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Mr. Lehan joined the Jet Propulsion Laboratory of 
Cal Tech upon graduation and served from 1944-49 as 
chief of the telemetry section. From 1949-51 he was 
chief of the telecommunications section, and in 1952 he 
was advanced to chief of electronics research. He served 
in that capacity until 1954, when he joined Space Tech- 
nology Laboratory of the Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation, 
as associate director of the electronics laboratory. 


Mr. Lehan then founded his own company, Space- 
Electronics Corp., and served as its executive vice presi- 
dent from 1958-61. In 1961 he and his partner sold the 
company to Aerojet-General, and it became known as 
Space General Corp. He served as executive vice president 
of Space General in 1961 and 1962, and as its president 
from 1962-66. Since leaving Space General, Mr. Lehan 
has been a consultant on a variety of scientific and engi- 
neering projects, including serving as a panel member of 
the President’s Science Advisory Committee. 


Mr. Lehan is a member of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers, the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, and the American Man- 
agement Association. 


Mr. Lehan is married and has one daughter. He resides 
with his family in Montecito, Calif. 


Tariff Commission Reports on Brooms 


Announcement of Signing of Executive Order 
Providing for Annual Reports on Estimated Domestic 


Consumption. October 23, 1967 

The President today signed an Executive order pro- 
viding that the United States Tariff Commission shall 
annually furnish information on estimated consumption 
of brooms to assist him in implementing a provision of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States. The order 
directs the Tariff Commission to keep under review de- 
velopments with regard to brooms made in whole or in 
part of broomcorn, and to make annual reports to the 
President of the estimated domestic consumption of such 
brooms. The order also directs the Commission to report 
corresponding information for other competitive types 
of brooms. 


Section 78 of the Tariff Schedules Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1965 modified the previous duty of 25 per- 
cent ad valorem applying to all imports of brooms made 
in whole or in part from broomcorn and became effective 
January 1, 1966. Under section 78 annual imports of 
115,000 dozen whiskbrooms and 205,000 dozen other 
(principally floor) brooms are subject to a reduced rate 
of 20 percent ad valorem and imports in excess of the 
specified quantities are dutiable at higher rates. 
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In addition, section 78 provides that the President 
shall modify the low duty rate quantities proportionately, 
up or down, to correspond with substantial changes in 
estimated United States consumption. The Executive 
order implements this provision by establishing a proce- 
dure for the reporting by the Tariff Commission of the 
information on domestic broom consumption needed to 
enable the President to take such action as may be ap- 
propriate when warranted by changed conditions. 


noTE: For the text of Executive Order 11377, see the following 
item. 


Tariff Commission Reports on Brooms 


Executive Order 11377. October 23, 1967 


PROVIDING FOR TARIFF COMMISSION REPORTS REGARD- 
ING THE ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF CERTAIN BROOMS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Consti- 
tution and the statutes, including section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1332), it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 


1. In order to assist the President in the exercise of his 
authority under headnote 3 to schedule 7, part 8, subpart 
A, of the Tariff Schedules of the United States (79 Stat. 
948; 19 U.S.C. 1202), the United States Tariff Com- 
mission shall keep under review developments with 
regard to whiskbrooms of a kind provided for in items 
750.26 to 750.28, inclusive, of the tariff schedules, and 
other brooms of a kind provided for in items 750.29 to 
750.31, inclusive, of such schedules, and shall annually 
report to the President, as early as practicable in each 
calendar year, its judgment as to the estimated annual 
consumption of each such kind of brooms during the 
immediately preceding calendar year, together with the 
basis therefor. The first report by the Commission under 
this paragraph shall contain estimates for the calendar 
year 1967, and also similar estimates for the calendar 
year 1965, together with the basis therefor. 


2. At the time of its report of the estimates under 
paragraph | of this order for 1968, and biennially there- 
after, in addition to the matters described in paragraph 1, 
the Commission shall report to the President available 
information as to the production of and trade in other 
types of brooms which it considers to be competitive with 
those identified in paragraph 1 and, if practicable, esti- 
mates as to the annual consumption of such other brooms. 


Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
October 23, 1967 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 9:50 a.m., 
October 24, 1967] 
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Visit of President Ahidjo of the 
Federal Republic of Cameroon 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
His Excellency El Hadj Ahmadou Ahidjo at a 
Luncheon Honoring President Ahidjo. 

October 24, 1967 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. President Ahidjo, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, Foreign Minister Bindzi, Mr. Justices, Secretary 
Katzenbach, distinguished ladies and gentlemen: 

Our guest today leads a young country, alive with the 
hope and the promise of youth. Mr. President, we in 
this country share that hope with you—and we will work 
to help fulfill that promise. 

For we share with you the knowledge of what wonders 
can flow from the energy, the confidence, and the rest- 
lessness of men in a young nation. 

The United States and Cameroon also share the 
knowledge that independence is a beginning, not an end. 
Independence is not nationhood. It is history’s invitation 
to great leaders to build a nation. 

President Ahidjo is such a leader. He understands—as 
our forefathers understood—that only a united people 
have the determination to build, the strength to defend, 
and the resolution to preserve their freedom. 

Cameroon became independent only 7 years ago. It 
was a country divided—by language, culture, tradition, 
and the long tribal histories which are the heritage of all 
Africans. 

Divided within, it was also threatened by outside 
forces—who tried to snuff out the small flame of newly 
won freedom. It took a man of great courage and great 
vision to see these perils, to surmount them, and to dedicate 
his life to preventing their return. 

Cameroon had such a man. In 7 short years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you have united your people. You have stamped 
out the forces of division and subversion—and have set 
your nation firmly on the hard but rewarding road to 
prosperity. 

From tribalism you have built patriotism. From poverty 
you have built hope. From peril you have built security. 

These are your victories, sir, but they do point the way 
and hold the promise of the New Africa. They predict 
that the 20th century in Africa will not be recorded in 
terms of battles or speeches or foreign adventures. History 
will instead mark the men who, like Thomas Jefferson 
and President Ahidjo, led their people to the truth—that 
there is no freedom without unity, and no unity without 
sacrifice. 

It is such men who today give Africa a new role and 
a new influence in the world. It is they we welcome as 
partners and friends in a common and exciting purpose. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I described that purpose for 
quite a different audience. But your presence here today 
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leads me to repeat it—because you give man’s purpose 
real encouragement by your own example. 

Man’s purpose must be to unite and to seize this hour 
of hope. For the first time in his history, man can now 
think and act in global terms to improve the human 
condition. He can change the conditions that breed war. 
He can do something about the old tyrannies of hunger, 
disease, and ignorance that enslave two-thirds of his race. 

He can do it because a new sense of community, of 
constructive world order, is quietly emerging today. We 
call it regionalism. It is built of man’s growing conviction 
that action is most effective when it is collective action. 
It recognizes that whatever the passions of nationalism, 
the problems of a region respect no national borders. It 
says that mankind has a common destiny, and that deter- 
mined men may combine to shape it—through shared 
experience, joint development, economic integration, and 
regional cooperation. 

So we know, Mr. President, how deeply you share this 
purpose. We want you to know that we will uphold it 
with you. All men can be certain that wherever there is 
freedom—wherever there is human need—wherever 
America’s hand is asked in partnership—we respond. 

My distinguished friends, who have come here from 
various parts of the Nation, I ask you now to join me in 
a toast to a man whose purpose inspires our own. Let us 
honor the distinguished President of the Federal Republic 
of Cameroon. 

PRESIDENT Aunipjo. Mr. President, I want to say at 
the outset how glad I am to be again in these United 
States, because I recall with very deep-felt emotion the 
extremely warm welcome that was given to me by the 
late and lamented President Kennedy and by yourself, sir, 
on the occasion of my official visit to this country in 1962. 

The unforgettable memory of that occasion, together 
with the very kind and encouraging words that you have 
said with regard to my country and with regard to my 
person, bear, very definitely, witness to the extremely 
friendly feelings that unite our two countries. 

Since its independence, Cameroon has had very friendly 
relations with the United States. And those relations, in 
spite of the geographical distance and in spite of historical 
differences, show that our two peoples are determined to 
know each other better, since they are fully aware, also, of 
the great need for further and more effective cooperation. 

Cooperation today in our world is a basic requirement, 
because cooperation reflects an awareness on the part of 
mankind that something has to be done in order to success- 
fully fight against underdevelopment which divides so 
badly the world in which we live. 

I also want to say that cooperation is a very important 
aspect of the whole problem of peace, because today it is 
quite correct to say that if one wants peace one has to 
help to develop one-half of mankind that still lives in 
ignorance and poverty. 


We are particularly gratified ourselves that the United 
States, because of its position and its resources, is in a 
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position to play a decisive part in that fight against under- 
development and that in doing that the United States 
is definitely in favor of both bilateral and multilateral 
cooperation. 

As far as Cameroon is concerned, the attitude of the 
United States has been very clearly shown in the assistance 
given to very important projects in our country. 


I want to express at this time the gratefulness and the 
appreciation of our people for the help we have received 
from your nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now propose a toast to the 
health of President Johnson and to the happiness of the 
American people. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in the State Dining Room 


at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of 
the White House press release. 


Trade Agreements Program, 1966 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the 11th Annual Report on the Program. 
October 25, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit the eleventh annual report 
on the Trade Agreements Program. This report is required 
by section 402(a) of the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, 
covering calendar year 1966. 

1966 was another remarkable year for international 
trade. World trade during the year rose by 9.5%, bring- 
ing great benefits to all the nations of the free world. The 
United States shared fully in this growth. Our foreign 
trade set new records, adding to the strength of our econ- 
omy and to the income and welfare of our people. 

The United States played a major role during 1966 
in efforts to improve conditions of world commerce and 
to stimulate the growth of trade. The drive to conclude 
the Kennedy Round—the most ambitious multilateral 
attempt to reduce trade barriers ever undertaken—was 
the most important of these efforts. This negotiation was 
successfully concluded on June 30, 1967 and will pay 
dividends for every American and the entire Free World. 


We have had two decades of unprecedented growth 


in world trade which contributed greatly to the economic 
progress of this country and of our trading partners. We 
must maintain this momentum. 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
October 25, 1967 


NOTE: The message was made available by the White House Press 
Office as part of the report entitled, “Eleventh Annual Report of 
the President of the United States on the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram, 1966” (processed, 99 pp. plus appendixes). It was not made 
public in the form of a White House press release. 
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Medal of Honor 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award 
to Maj. Howard V. Lee, USMC. October 25, 1967 


Secretary Ignatius, General Greene, Members of the Con- 
gress, ladies and gentlemen: 


As we meet here in the East Room today, it is now 
early Thursday morning out in Vietnam. 

My thoughts go back to October 25, 1 year ago—when 
I left Manila to go visit with our men in Cam Ranh Bay. 

On that day I saw some of America’s bravest sons, men 
like Major Lee and his comrades. I talked with them, we 
visited with each other, we ate and we laughed together. 
And never, in all of my life, have I ever been prouder of 
my country. Never have I been so moved by the courage 
and the steadfastness of America’s sons. 

On that day I gave them this pledge before I left Cam 
Ranh Bay: “We shall never let you down, nor your 
fighting comrades, nor the 15 million people of the little 
nation of South Vietnam, nor the hundreds of millions of 
Asians who are counting on us to show here—show here 
in Vietnam—that aggression just can’t succeed.” 

Twice before we have fought in Asia. Twice we have 
stopped the aggressor and we have achieved peace and 
we will achieve peace again in Vietnam. Our men who 
are in Vietnam at this hour have no doubt about it. Our 
allies who fight beside us do not doubt it. 

I wish that every American could have a chance to see, 
in distant Asia, the battlefields of this and other wars: all 
the remote fields and hills where Americans have died for 
freedom—in Vietnam, in Korea, and in the Philippines. 

There has been some furor in this country in the past 
week or so about the “yellow peril.” Let me take just a 
moment to point out the absurdity of this charge. 

We fought side by side with Asians at Bataan and 
Corregidor, in Korea, and now in Vietnam. 

We have utterly repudiated the racist nonsense of an 
earlier era. Indeed, we have made a commitment in Asia 
because we do believe 


—that no men, whatever the pigmentation of their 
skins, should ever be delivered over to totalitarianism; 

—that freedom is not a prize reserved for white 
Europeans or Americans in our private enclaves of 
affluence. 


Race. has no place in our purpose. The American 
commitment is clear. It was given clear and eloquent 
voice by a young American, a fighting man, who wrote 
to Secretary Rusk from Vietnam and said: 

“We are fighting for the freedom of these people, as 
we once fought for our own. Of these thousands of young 
Americans over here, we all take pride in fighting for the 
principles that made our country the greatest on earth. . . . 

“Not all young Americans,” he said, “‘in fact, not even 
a majority of us, sit in college classrooms and see fit to 
protest that which our government does. Not all young 
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Americans attend LSD parties and park on the grass. . . . 
Not all young Americans protest a war for freedom. . . . 

“When our grandchildren read about Vietnam in 
history lessons, we shall be proud to tell them that we were 
a part of that lesson.” 


The day is coming when Americans of another genera- 
tion will return to Pleiku, Con Thien, and Cam Lo. They 
will revere them—as we do Corregidor and Seoul— 
because for a time, these were the outposts of freedom 
that was under fire. 

One of the heroes of Cam Lo is here with us in the 
East Room this morning. Men like Major Howard V. 
Lee have stood ready—throughout America’s history— 
to pay whatever price their country asks. 

The existence of liberty in America—the liberty that 
permits any minority of our people to dissent from the 
policies of the majority—ultimately really depends on the 
courage and the perseverance of men like Major Lee and 
his brothers in arms. Their willingness to risk their lives 
for liberty is what preserves it for their countrymen. 

My message for them this morning—for those here 
and for all those who serve beneath our flag—is the one 
that I carried to Cam Ranh Bay a year ago. Then I said: 


“Make no mistake about it: The American people .. . 
are all very proud of you. There are some who may dis- 
agree with what we are doing here, but . . . we in America 
depend on you, on the young and on the brave, to stop 
aggression before it sweeps forward. For then it must be 
stopped by larger sacrifice and by heavier cost. 


“We depend upon you. We know that a nation that 
stops producing brave men soon ceases to be a nation.” 

That message has not changed. Neither has America’s 
mission in Vietnam changed. Nor will it change until we 
achieve the peace that we seek and all those young heroes 
are home with us once again. 


Secretary Ignatius will now read Major Lee’s citation. 


[Text of citation, read by Secretary of the Navy Paul R. Ignatius] 


The President of the United States in the name of the 
Congress takes pleasure in presenting the MEDAL OF 
Honor to 

MAJOR HOWARD V. LEE 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


for service as set forth in the following: 


CITATION: 


For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty as Command- 
ing Officer, Company E, Fourth Marines, Third Marine 
Division near Cam Lo, Republic of Vietnam, on 8 and 
9 August 1966. A platoon of Major (then Captain) Lee’s 
company, while on an operation deep in enemy territory, 
was attacked and surrounded by a large Vietnamese force. 
Realizing that the unit had suffered numerous casualties, 
depriving it of effective leadership, and fully aware that 
the platoon was even then under heavy attack by the 
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enemy, Major Lee took seven men and proceeded by 
helicopter to reinforce the beleaguered platoon. Major 
Lee disembarked from the helicopter with two of his men 
and, braving withering enemy fire, led them into the 
perimeter, where he fearlessly moved from position to 
position, directing and encouraging the overtaxed troops. 
The enemy then launched a massive attack with the full 
might of their forces. Although painfully wounded by 
fragments from an enemy grenade in several areas of his 
body, including his eye, Major Lee continued undauntedly 
throughout the night to direct the valiant defense, co- 
ordinate supporting fires, and apprise higher headquarters 
of the plight of the platoon. The next morning he collapsed 
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from his wounds and was forced to relinquish command. 
However the small band of Marines had held their posi- 
tion and repeatedly fought off many vicious enemy at- 
tacks for a grueling six hours until their evacuation was 
effected the following morning. Major Lee’s actions 
saved his men from capture, minimized the loss of lives, 
and dealt the enemy a severe defeat. His indomitable 
fighting spirit, superb leadership, and great personal valor 
in the face of tremendous odds, reflect great credit upon 
himself and are in keeping with the highest traditions of 
the Marine Corps and the United States Naval Service. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:07 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 





VISIT OF PRESIDENT DIAZ ORDAZ OF THE 
UNITED MEXICAN STATES 


Remarks of President Johnson and President Diaz Ordaz at the Welcoming 
Ceremony. October 26, 1967 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON. Mr. President and Mrs. Diaz Ordaz, Mr. Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Carrillo Flores, Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Today we welcome two close neighbors and good friends—President 
and Sefora Diaz Ordaz of Mexico. 

We hope to repay, in some small part, the hospitality which Mrs. 
Johnson and I enjoyed last year in Mexico City. We remember, Mr. 
President, the warmth and the kindness of the people of Mexico on that 
occasion. We hope that there may be conveyed to you during your visit 
to our country the equal warmth and good feeling of the people of the 
United States toward Mexico. 

Mr. President, I should like to quote a few words which you once 
spoke about your own country. You said: 

“Mexico follows an unchanging policy in the field of foreign rela- 
tions. Mexico desires for all the peoples of the world that which she 
desires for herself. She meets cooperation with cooperation, solidarity 
with solidarity, and responds to a good neighbor as a good neighbor, and 
to friendship with friendship.” 

If ever proof was needed that this was indeed Mexico’s policy 
toward her neighbors, we received it less than a month ago in the floods 
along the Rio Grande. In that disaster, the border between our countries 
literally ceased to exist for days. Men and women of both nations did 


whatever was necessary to save lives and to relieve suffering—without 
regard to nationality. 


Another kind of proof lies in the great public works that we are 
building together along our common frontier—works like the Amistad 
Dam, which you and I visited together only last December. 

We will see it again on Saturday when we will visit the Chamizal 
to celebrate the settlement of a dispute that took us a hundred years to 
solve—but which has been solved in a spirit of reason and friendship. 
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Scarcely half a century has passed, Mr. President, since the Mexican 
people fought and won a major social revolution. In this short time, 
Mexico has achieved political stability and personal freedom. She has 
made spectacular gains in industry and commerce. She has brought ever 
growing opportunity and prosperity to her people. 

The Mexico of today is also a nation of growing influence in the 
world. 

You have taken leadership in the great work of keeping Latin 
America free from the threat of nuclear weapons. 

You have made your resources and your skills freely available to 
less fortunate nations in the world. At a time when the growing shortage 
of food has become a grim problem for much of the world, Mexican 
agriculture has produced a new strain of wheat which will help to revo- 
lutionize agriculture in all the developing countries. 

Our success as friends and neighbors rests on respect for each other’s 
rights. We regard diversity as a healthy condition within nations, and 
among neighbors. We approach whatever differences arise in a spirit of 
compromise and good will. Because the United States and Mexico 
practice these precepts, our relations today are closer than they have ever 
been in the history of our two republics. 

So I welcome you to Washington, Mr. President, as my own friend— 
and as a friend of all of the American people. I want you to feel at home 
in my house, as I do in yours. Esta en su casa. 


PRESIDENT Diaz Orpaz. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Rusk: 


In the first place, I must express my gratitude for the cordial recep- 
tion—especially to President and Mrs. Johnson, who have given us the 
opportunity to visit this beautiful Capital of the United States. 

The visit of President and Mrs. Johnson to Mexico in April of last 
year left a fond memory with us. It gave an opportunity to President and 

2% Mrs. Johnson to see and to take notice of the warm reception of the 
Mexican people. 

I express my great satisfaction in stepping on the soil of this great 
nation—the first one on this continent to obtain its liberty. And I bring 
with me the expression of friendship of our people for the United States. 

I bring to that great number of people of Mexican descent or of 
Mexican citizenship who reside in the United States my salutation and 
hope that they retain in their memory the country of their or their 
ancestors’ origin. 

Though far away in distance, we are close to them in affection. We 
are with them in their joys and their sufferings. We bring to them as a 
message a reminder of respect due to the laws of the country in which 
they reside. 

Mr. President, you have just reminded us of the suffering of many of 
our fellow citizens due to the adverse climatic conditions on our border 
recently. But we must remember that in the midst of their suffering, they 
always saw the light of solidarity and what this could achieve. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for the cooperation that you showed us 
in this case—I bring you this thanks in the names of the people and the 
Government of Mexico—cooperation which went as far as sending five 
helicopters all the way to the State of Guerrero, one of the many states 
to suffer during the hurricane. 
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The solution of new and old problems, the construction of public 


works in common, the response of solidarity in the case of danger have 
once more shown the state of the relations between our two countries. 

I hope that our two countries will continue the mutual action that 
is so beneficial to both. I hope and wish the best to President and Mrs. 
Johnson, and to the American nation. 

I am certain that this visit will be very pleasant—as its beginnings 
have been. I am sure that as a result of this trip, we will have even more 
firm solidarity between our two countries. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 12:25 p.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz was given a formal welcome with full military 


honors. 





Texas Technological College 


The President’s Remarks at a Ceremony for the 
Awarding of Honorary Degrees to President Johnson 
and to President Diaz Ordaz. October 26, 1967 


Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, President Diaz Ordaz, 
Chairman Mahon, and members of the board: 


This has been a very rich and satisfying experience for 
me today to spend with my friend from across the border. 

We talked about how we would continue our efforts 
developed in the laboratory to rid our cattle of the screw- 
worm pest. We talked about how we could profitably 
utilize peaceful uses of atomic energy and the very great 
desalting experiment that our technicians are carrying 
on together. We exchanged views about the improvement 
of our plant life and our food supply. 

I thanked the distinguished President for leading the 
world in developing a new strain of wheat that is now be- 
ing used in underdeveloped nations in many continents 
because of the vision and the foresight of the people of 
Mexico. 

I think it is quite appropriate that a technological insti- 
tution like Texas Tech—agricultural, scientific, one in- 
terested in the future of all humanity—should confer the 
doctorate degree on my distinguished friend, President 
Diaz Ordaz. I should like also to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to you for the high honor that you have con- 
ferred upon me. 

Texas Tech received its first students in the small west 
Texas town of Lubbock 40 years ago. Four decades have 
seen rapid change and growth for that school. 

As we know, every advance in technology has opened 
the door to greater advances. One of the most important 
goals of my administration has been to make certain that 
our educational institutions are prepared for what some 
have called the knowledge crisis. So preparing young 
people for the world that they will live in is a harder task 
than ever before. 

Two teachers talked about it at some length this after- 
noon in the Oval Room. 


I know if President Diaz Ordaz and I had our wish to- 
night, certainly high on that priority would be that we 
would like to see the four persons out of every ten in the 
world who cannot recognize cat or dog, or spell, or read 
or write, have the opportunity for all the education that 
they could take. 

President Diaz Ordaz, as you know, spent some of his 
rather remarkable career in the classroom, I think that 
Texas Tech does itself a great honor in recognizing that 
here this evening. 

Chairman Mahon is here with us. Education has a 
good friend in the man who invited us to have this cere- 
mony here this evening. I don’t know that all of you in- 
ternational guests recognize it or not, but George Mahon 
is Chairman of the House Appropriations Committee. 

He is a friend of education. We are spending about $12 
billion a year on education. That is about three times as 
much as we were spending 3 years ago. 

After he invited me to this very unique and unusual 
procedure of conferring a degree on two Presidents in the 
Rose Garden of the White House, I considered it very 
carefully. I recognized the precedents that might be in- 
volved. But it occurred to me that maybe Chairman 
Mahon might become an even better friend of education, 
if I accepted his invitation. So here we are. 

President Diaz Ordaz will recall that at Punta del Este 
we agreed to join the efforts of all nations in this hemi- 
sphere in advancing science and technology. We know 
that we must give these liberators of mankind unprece- 
dented encouragement and impetus. 

I trust that President Diaz Ordaz will view this degree 
this evening from Texas Tech as a token of America’s 
very high regard for him and for all of his people—and 





as a symbol of the willingness of our schools and our uni- 
versities to join with those of Mexico in a common effort 
to advance the cause of learning throughout our hemi- 
sphere, because there could be no more worthy objective 
or goal than for us to have a hemispheric goal of defeat- 
ing the ancient enemies of illiteracy, ignorance, and dis- 
ease in this hemisphere. 
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And at Punta del Este one of the most eloquent voices 
was that of the great President of Mexico. 

We believe, as a result of our meeting here for these 3 
days together, that we will not only resolve many matters 
of mutual interest, but that we will undertake some new 
goals that could truly benefit not only all the people of the 
hemisphere, but all humankind. 

This week I spoke with two prime ministers from 
Southeast Asia. And oddly enough both of them talked to 
me about the food supply of the world and the problems 
that they had. Both of them talked about the great experi- 
ment that we had cooperated with the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in making and developing a new strain of rice. 

Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma of Laos told me 
in an 800-acre experimental plot where they once grew 
1,200 pounds of rice per acre, they now are growing 7,000 
pounds of rice. To a starving world, that means a great 
deal. 

As a result of what the people of Mexico have done 
under the distinguished leadership of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, the cooperation of one of our great benefactors 
of this country, the Rockefeller Foundation, we now have 
what is referred to the world over as a Mexican strain of 
wheat—Mexican wheat. 

It produces two and three times as much yield per acre 
as the old strain. 

So, we hope that in the days to come we can have more 
new rice strains and more new wheat strains; and more 
efforts in the field of educating our children and healing 
our sick because those are really the only goals that count. 
If we can spend trillions on armaments, as we have in this 
century, a few billions in education might teach us enough 
to love our fellow man instead of fight him. 

To the board of directors, the distinguished president 
of Texas Tech, and all those involved in this invitation, we 
say thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. in the Rose Garden at 
the White House, where he and President Diaz Ordaz received the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. Participating in the ceremony 
were Dr. Grover Murray, president; Dr. S. M. Kennedy, vice presi- 


dent of academic affairs; and Roy Furr, chairman of the board of 
directors of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Visit of President Diaz Ordaz 
of Mexico 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Johnson and 
President Diaz Ordaz at a Dinner Honoring the 
Mexican President. October 26, 1967 


PRESIDENT JouHNSON. Mr. President and Mrs. Diaz Or- 
daz, Mr. Secretary and Mrs. Carrillo Flores, Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Humphrey, Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


It has been 8 years since a Mexican President visited 
here in the White House—too long an interval, by any 
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standard. We have met frequently in other places—at Los 
Pinos, in ceremonies along the border, at my home in 
Texas. But the White House is the real home of all Ameri- 
cans. When our friends come here, they come, symboli- 
cally, into every American home. And no one could be 
more welcome in the American home tonight than our 
neighbor Mexico. 

I should warn you, Mr. President, that there is in our 
midst a countryman of yours—whose popularity is such, 
that if he were to run for public office in either country, 
he might retire both of us to private life. It is our good 
fortune that Cantinflas prefers to make fun of Presidents, 
rather than run against them. When he does appear on 
the political scene—as Henry Gonzalez can testify—the 
effect simply is overwhelming. 

With all due respect to Sefior Cantinflas and his fellow 
actors, Mr. President, I think you and I know that there 
is at least one significant difference between being a Presi- 
dent in the movies and actually having the job. As one 
of our own American comedians, the late Will Rogers, 
used to say frequently: “Spinning a rope is always a lot 
more fun when your neck ain’t in it.” 

Mr. President, the United States and Mexico are 
showing the world what good neighbors really can 
accomplish. 

Our common frontier extends almost 2,000 miles. It is 
without any military defenses. Millions of our citizens cross 
it each year. We have worked together to harness the wa- 
ters that define those boundaries—and to relieve the suf- 
fering of our people when natural disaster has struck them 
both. We are partners at home; we are partners also in 
major undertakings abroad. 

In my welcoming statement earlier today, I mentioned, 
Mr. President, what your great country is doing to help 
overcome food deficits in other parts of the world. This is 
a matter of great interest to the people of the United 
States. Our own agriculture is helping to meet the imme- 
diate needs of starving peoples. But no surplus in any one 
country can hope to meet the staggering needs of the 
future. The world can avoid disaster only through 
development of modern agriculture, and better crops in 
all countries. And here you and the people of Mexico are 
leading the way in the world. 

Working with the Rockefeller Foundation, you have 
developed remarkable new strains of wheat which can 
produce more than twice the crop from the same amount 
of land. These are already in use in Pakistan and India, 
and are being tested in Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan. 
I understand that in recent years you have concluded the 
largest international sales of seed wheat to be recorded by 
any country. You are making a major contribution to 
solving one of the greatest problems confronting the mod- 
ern world over the next generation. 

As you yourself said, Mr. President: 

“All the communities which in our day struggle for 
higher standards of living may find in the history of Mex- 
ico a straight line of conduct, guided by our firm resolve 
to preserve the right of self-determination.” 
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Mr. President, we are proud to be the friend and neigh- 
bor of such a nation. And we are very proud to have you 
at our table and in this house tonight—the leader of a 
proud and independent people, whose kinsmen have made 
an enormous contribution to our advance in America. 
May the peace and friendship which unites our nations be 
a symbol to others of how nations should conduct them- 
selves with each other. 

Ladies and gentlemen, to the President and to the 
people of Mexico. 


PRESIDENT Diaz Orpaz. Mr. President, Mrs. Johnson, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


First of all, I would like to express my gratitude for the 
cordial words which you have spoken. I also am grateful 
for your having mentioned a citizen of our country, Mario 
Moreno, who expresses with his heart the spirit of the 
country from which we come. 

It is a nonviolent manner of expressing a psychologi- 
cally violent protest against the life led by the poorest of 
all. But it is through his laughter that he redeems his life 
of poverty. Mario Moreno represents the typical poor 
Mexican—poor, but proud. 

As you have just mentioned, we are a proud people, 
proud in the best sense of the word—in the manner in 
which I intend to explain now. 

Mario Moreno was born poor, as were many thousands 
of Mexicans. Poverty we must recognize represents one 
advantage: Because the money ends before the end of 
the month, this permits a poor man to spend several days 
without spending any money at all. 

Proud in the best sense of the word. We have not be- 
come vain with the initial successes that have cost us much 
work—but indeed we are proud of these first steps on a 
road that we have decided to follow. 

I would like to tell you an anecdote. This noon at the 
luncheon given by Vice President Humphrey, a beautiful 
and distinguished lady, who shared our table, told us 
that once she had met a person whose accent she thought 
she recognized. She asked him, “Are you Mexican?” He 
answered, “Yes, I am, although I do not deserve to be.” 

We are proud of our country not because it is large or 
rich or even beautiful. We are proud of our country sim- 
ply because it is our country. 

You mentioned this morning, and again tonight, Mr. 
President, one of the successes of which we are proud and 
satisfied—the development of new strains of wheat in 
Mexico which have done much to alleviate hunger and 
increase production in far-off parts of the world. We con- 
tinue in this task with the aid of two American institu- 
tions—the Ford Foundation and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

We are proud and satisfied, Mr. President, that we 
may be able to contribute some small part in solving the 
food deficit in other parts of the world. Of course, we are 
not fully satisfied because we have not managed to elimi- 
nate the food deficit in our own country completely. We 
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still have a poor group in our country who have a very low 
standard of living. We must make every effort to raise that 
standard of living. 

You remind me, Mr. President, of the many pleasant 
meetings we have had in the past. I had the pleasure of 
meeting you 3 years ago when you were kind enough to 
invite me to your home, your ranch in Texas, at a special 
time. A very important event had taken place in your 
life, and another one was about to happen. 

The first of these events was the election which had 
taken place in which the people of the United States had 
elected you to the Presidency for the term that was to 
initiate at the beginning of January of 1965. 

The other event was a very personal one in your life. 
Within a few days of our visit of Mrs. Diaz Ordaz and 
myself, you were about to have been married 30 years 
to that charming lady, Mrs. Claudia Johnson. 

We again saw each other in April of last year when 
you honored us with your presence on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the statue of Abraham Lincoln which the 
Government and the people of the United States had 
given to the Government and people of Mexico, and 
which now stands in a beautiful park in Mexico City— 
the statue of the great emancipator of slaves, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Permit me, Mr. President, in return for the gift re- 
ceived by Mexico City, the statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
to give to the City of Washington a statue of a great Mexi- 
can President, Benito Juarez. 

We believe it could be of similar proportions to the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln and, if the regulations of the 
City of Washington permit it and you find a place for it, 
we will be very glad to place here the image of that great 
Indian who has inspired us for many years and whose 
thoughts we hope will speak through his presence in this 
City of Washington. 

These two men, who were born relatively close together, 
have become brothers in the sense that they both share 
an indomitable spirit. They are both saviors of their coun- 
tries and they are both similar in their ideals. 

One, Honest Abe, gave liberty to the slaves in his coun- 
try. The other, immaculate Benito Juarez, gave us a sec- 
ond independence by insuring that we not be dominated 
by forces which came from the outside. 


In one of the most difficult moments of our history, 
the voice of Abraham Lincoln, in the nerve center of this 
country, here in this Capital, spoke in favor of Benito 
Juarez, whom he understood and whose fight for Mexico 
he also understood. 


Lincoln and Juarez could speak and understand each 
other. Let us now let them speak and let us now under- 
stand them. Let us now understand their faith in the rule 
of law and justice. 

Next Saturday, Mr. President, you and I will go to 
the border where we will see the fruitful conclusion of a 
petition made by Benito Juarez more than 100 years ago 
and that today comes to fruitful conclusion. Because al- 
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though it may take some years or some days or a long 
time for law to impose itself, law and justice eventually 
will always impose themselves. 

Mr. President, you and Mrs. Johnson have beaten us, 
so to speak, because you arrived at 30 years of marriage 
almost 3 years ago, whereas Mrs. Diaz Ordaz and myself 
were only married 30 years ago 1 month ago. 

However, there is one thing in which we were before 
you. We had a first grandson before you did. 

Since we have mentioned the tender responsibility of 
a grandchild, I would like to say, Mr. President, that 
though I have come on what, from a protocol point of 
view, can be considered an official visit, from an emo- 
tional point of view it is an unofficial and friendly visit. 

On these terms, I would like to ask you, Mr. President, 
is it not true that when one has a child one must fight 
harder to make a better home and a better country, and 
that when one has a grandchild, one must again 
strengthen one’s own fight toward a better home and a 
better country? 

Mr. President, let us together do our utmost for that 
which is within our direct scope of responsibility—that is, 
to bring our own two countries together ever closer, ever 
friendlier, and with ever more respect for each other. 

And now to finish, I would ask all of you to join me 
in wishing the best for the United States of America, and 
for President Lyndon Johnson and Mrs. Johnson. 

Thank you. 

NOTE: President Johnson spoke at 10:20 p.m. in the State Dining 


Room at the White House. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 


The President’s Remarks at the Ceremony for the 
Dedication of the Memorial. October 27, 1967 


Secretary Udall, Chief Justice Warren, Mrs. Longworth, 
members of the Theodore Roosevelt Association, ladies 
and gentlemen: 


At the Republican convention of 1912 in Chicago, 
Theodore Roosevelt came out of retirement to make an- 
other bid for the Presidency. Some of his detractors 
passed around handbills reading: “At 3 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon, Theodore Roosevelt will walk on the waters 
of Lake Michigan.” 

Of course, he didn’t walk on water. But he did leave 
a mark upon American life that will endure as long as 
America has pride in itself, and pride in its purpose. When 
he left office—with the accomplishments of a generation 
compressed into a very few years—the world knew all 
about America’s power. More importantly, the world also 
knew about America’s promise. 

Roosevelt spoke with force to the problems of his day. 
He fought the trusts, the selfish interests, and those who 
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plundered this land. The Nation changed because of what 
he said, and because he put his words into action. He be- 
lieved that— 

“Practical equality of opportunity for all citizens, when 
we achieve it, will have two great results. 

“First, every man will have a fair chance to make of 
himself, all that in him lies;—to reach the highest point to 
which capacities . . . can carry him,—and to get for him- 
self and his family substantially what he has earned. 

“Second, equality of opportunity means that the com- 
monwealth will get from every citizen the highest service 
of which he is capable.” 

There is no better expression of our controlling purpose 
in America at this hour. 

The giants of American history have always spoken be- 
yond their own times, to all generations. 

Theodore Roosevelt was such a giant. He challenged 
our people to build, not just for themselves, but for their 
children; not just for private gain, but always for the 
public good. 

He spoke in terms of hard contests and noble purposes. 
He celebrated decency and righteousness. He urged that 
the responsibilities of citizenship be always manfully met. 

These are not the standards of an “earlier and simpler 
time.” They are for all times—for calm and for storm. 

I do not know what his response would be to the spe- 
cific problems of our decade. No man could or should 
presume to say. But we do know it would not be the easy 
answer—if he believed the hard answer was the right one. 
“Woe to the country,” he said, “where a generation arises 
which . . . shrinks from doing the rough work of the 
world.” 

If Theodore Roosevelt had wanted any memorial at 
all, he would have wanted it here—in this wild little is- 
land in the center of a historic river—where his statue is 
sheltered in the trees. May our people always remember 
the generous, passionate spirit that is memorialized here. 
May it inform and strengthen all of us in our hours and 
our time of our greatest trials. 

Thank you, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. at the site of the 
memorial on Roosevelt Island. 


National UNICEF Day 
Proclamation 3817. October 27, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was 
established by the United Nations in 1946. 


UNICEF is dedicated to the welfare of children 
throughout the world—to eliminating the disease, hun- 
ger, and ignorance that afflicts them and their mothers. 
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UNICEF is one of the most successful international 
efforts the world has ever known. 

The American people have actively and generously 
supported the work of UNICEF through their private 
efforts, and through the financial contributions of their 
Government. American children make their own very 
significant contribution through their annual Halloween 
collections for UNICEF. 

Yet, despite past efforts, three out of four of all the 
world’s children continue to suffer in the shadow of pov- 
erty, hunger, and disease. There is an enormous job still 
to be done—for the world’s future depends on the whole- 
some, healthy development of today’s children. 

I hope that the American people, and the peoples of 
all countries, will continue to support UNICEF to the 
limits of their ability, both through their private efforts 
and through their governments. 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, in honor of this great 
humanitarian enterprise, do hereby proclaim October 31, 
1967, and October 31 in each subsequent year, as Na- 
tional UNICEF Day. I call upon all Americans, and 
particularly upon officials of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments and upon local officials and citizen groups, to 
engage in appropriate observance of this day in support 
of UNICEF. 


In Witness Wuereor, I here hereunto set my hand 
this 27th day of October, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 5:06 p.m., 
October 27, 1967] 


Chamizal Convention 


Announcement of the Conclusion of Legal Require- 
ments for Relocation of United States-Mexican 
Boundary Under the Convention. 

October 27, 1967 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Mexican Secretary 
of Foreign Relations Antonio Carrillo Flores this after- 
noon signed an act concluding the legal requirements for 
relocation of the United States-Mexican boundary at El 
Paso and Ciudad Juarez. The United States and Mexican 
Governments agreed to this change in the Chamizal 
Convention of 1963. 
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On October 19, 1967, the International Boundary and 
Water Commission concluded an agreement, called Min- 
ute 228, which records in detail the demarcation of the 
new boundary. 


The 1963 Convention provides that when the minute 
is approved by the two governments, the relocation of the 
boundary takes place. Under a treaty of 1944 between the 
Governments of the United States and Mexico, the De- 
partment of State and the Mexican Secretariat of Foreign 
Relations approved minutes of the Commission in behalf 
of their governments. In this case, the Secretary of State 
and the Mexican Secretary of Foreign Relations, in the 
presence of the Presidents of the two countries, are ex- 
pressing approval simultaneously by signing the act. They 
are approving the minute as of 12:01 a.m., m.d.t., 
October 28. At that moment the new international 
boundary will be effective. 


The two governments expect to complete relocation 
of the Rio Grande along that boundary in the spring of 
1968. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as 
formal White House press releases during the period 
covered by this issue. Appointments which appear below 
in the list of nominations submitted to the Senate are not 
included in this listing. 


October 25 


The President has designated Senator John Sparkman 
of Alabama, Senator John Tower of Texas, and Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, USA (ret.), as the United States 
delegation to the funeral of former Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida of Japan, on October 31. 


October 26 


The President met with the 10 winners of the Harbison 
Awards for outstanding young college teachers. They are 
Peter Bien, Dartmouth College; John Biggers, Texas 
Southern University; Benjamin DeMott, Amherst Col- 
lege; Moshe Greenberg, University of Pennsylvania; 
Marvin Levich, Reed College; Leon Mandell, Emory 
University; J. Hillis Miller, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Alvin Plantinga, Calvin College; Donald Treadgold, 
University of Washington; and Karl J. Weintraub, 
University of Chicago. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted October 24, 1967 


FraNK W. LEHAN, of Glendale, Calif., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
(new position). 


1 Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved October 20, 1967 

©; Bi itictinaincinnain Public Law 90-108 
An Act to provide more effectively for the 
regulation of the use of, and for the preser- 
vation of safety and order within, the 
United States Capitol Buildings and the 
United States Capitol Grounds, and for 
other purposes. 


Approved October 21, 1967 


SR Get ctiweminictiiammititiitae Public Law 90-109 
An Act to amend section 6409(b) (1) of title 
39, United States Code, which relates to 
transportation compensation paid by the 
Postmaster General. 


Bs ai cnnibpitilinine Public Law 90-110 
An Act to authorize certain construction 
at military installations and for other 
purposes. 


Approved October 23, 1967 
MR GND a scinssccencinsinnnitl Public Law 90-112 


Department of Transportation Appropria- 
tion Act, 1968. 


@. Bi ctsindcctccccscs Public Law 90-111 
An Act to extend the provisions of the Act 
of October 23, 1962, relating to relief for 
occupants of certain unpatented mining 
claims. 


Approved October 24, 1967 


ee een Public Law 90-116 
A Joint Resolution to amend the joint 
resolution of March 25, 1953, to increase 
the number of electric typewriters which 
may be furnished to Members by the Clerk 
of the House. 


FEB, GWG s cts ccsccncacoce Public Law 90-114 


An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Upper and Lower Chehalis 
Tribes of Indians in Claims Commission 
docket numbered 237, and for other 
purposes. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 


Approved October 24, 1967—Continued 


ee Public Law 90-115 
An Act to amend the Healing Arts Practice 
Act, District of Columbia, 1928, and the Act 
of June 6, 1892, relating to the licensing of 
dentists in the District of Columbia, to 
exempt from the licensing requirements of 
such Acts physicians and dentists while 
performing services in the employ of the 
District of Columbia. 

TER: Be icctnncnssnine Public Law 90-113 
Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1968. 


Approved October 25, 1967 


TE Ganka cetanssiinn Private Law 90-96 
An Act for the relief of Fred W. Kolb, 
Junior. 

FE WOO tinciiencntcinectiditiee Private Law 90-97 
An Act for the relief of Frank I. Mellin, 
Junior. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 
tary during the period covered by this issue, 
are not included in the issue. 


Released October 23, 1967 


The President’s remarks to the International 
Federation of Commercial, Clerical and 
Technical Employees (advance text). 

Remarks of the President at the swearing in 
of Erwin N. Griswold as Solicitor General 
of the United States (advance text). 


Released October 24, 1967 


The President’s toast at a luncheon honor- 
ing President Ahidjo of the Federal Re- 
public of Cameroon (advance text). 


Released October 25, 1967 


The President’s remarks upon presenting the 
Medal of Honor to Maj. Howard V. Lee, 
USMC (advance text). 

Background information on the Chamizal 
ceremony, October 28, 1967. 


Released October 26, 1967 


The President’s remarks at the welcoming 
ceremony for President Diaz Ordaz of 
Mexico (advance text). 

List of the members of the official delegation 
which will join the President in the 
Chamizal ceremony on October 28, 1967. 

Remarks of the President upon receiving an 
honorary degree from the Texas Techno- 
logical College (advance text). 

The President’s toast at a dinner honoring 
President Diaz Ordaz of Mexico (advance 
text). 
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Ambassador Ebenezer Moses Debrah. 1438 
U.S. visit of Lt. Gen. Joseph A. An- 
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a 1433 
Hasluck, Foreign Minister Paul__-_---- 1438 
Heywood, Margaret A................ 1439 
oe eee 1397 
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Human Rights Week and Human Rights 
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Humphrey, Hubert H-_---------------- 1456 
Imports 
Carpets and rugs..-..-..------ 1433, 1434 
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Textile and apparel industry__..--- 
Indiana, U.S. attorney, southern dis- 
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Inflation, prevention of 1399 
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Jamaica, Prime Minister Hugh Lawson 
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Jamaica, Prime Minister Hugh Law- 
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